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APPRENTICE TRAINING: VETER- 
ANS AND 16-17-YEAR OLDS 


TRAINING APPRENTICES FOR WAR AND PosT-waR 
Work by A. Goodwin, Director of Apprenticeship 
Training, the Murray Corporation of America. Wash- 
ington: Apprentice-Tratning Service, Bureau of Training, 
War Manpower Commission. 16 pages. hree. 


WHAT is being done by industry to provide ca- 
reer opportunities through apprentice training for 
returning soldiers, as well as for boys in the 16- 
and 17-year group, is exemplified in this clearly 
written pamphlet describing the apprenticeship 
system at the Murray Corporation. How this 
company is adapting apprenticeship to war condi- 
tions in order to keep abreast of its need for all- 
round skilled workers is explained in the pamphlet 
which is in its second edition. Apprentices in the 
lower-age group who have not graduated from 
high school are encouraged by the company to do 
so, dividing their time between school classes, the 
plant, and apprenticeship classes relating specifi- 
cally to the work in the plant, a supplement to 
their on-the-job training. 


MaAcuinisT APPRENTICESHIP STANDARDS (St. Louis, 
Missouri, and Vicintty)— Jointly Adopted by Representa- 
tive Employers and the International Association of 
Machinists, District No. 9,in Cooperation with Apprentice 
Training Service, Bureau of Training, War Manpower 
Commission. 16 pages. Free. 


THAT APPRENTICESHIP opportunities are 
being given to ex-servicemen, boys in the 16-17- 
year age group, and others not subject to the draft 
is stressed in the “Foreword” of this technical bul- 
letin, which contains the basic standards and other 
pertinent data relating to the area-wide machinist 
apprenticeship program in that city. This booklet 
has been issued to meet the demand by employers 
for information on operation of a successful appren- 
ticeship system. The St. Louis program was jointly 
adopted in 1941 by representative employers and 
the machinists union in cooperation with Appren- 
tice-Training Service. 

Published in this booklet are the basic provisions 
governing the training procedure; ‘he work record 
forms used to determine the progress of appren- 
tices; the apprenticeship agreement between em- 
ployers and apprentices, which is registered with 
the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship; and 
the application form for apprenticeship. In the 
last part of the bulletin is a digest of all the services 


of Apprentice-Training Service, including those 
relating to short-term as well as apprenticeship 
systems, and the list of its 12 regional supervisors. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


REHABILITATION OF THE WaR InyuRED, New York: 
Philosophical Library. 684 pages. $10. 


THIS SYMPOSIUM, written by outstanding ex- 
perts in the field of rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, meets an increasing need in the solution of 
problems arising from the War. Although prima- 
rily designed for the professionally trained worker, 
it should be a valuable source of information for 
reference by the lay worker concerned with the vo- 
cational rehabilitation of the war disabled. While 
the lay worker will not need to assimilate the tech- 
nical details of physical restoration, a knowledge of 
the progress in this field should enable him better 
to advise his clients. 

Lay and professional workers in the field of reha- 
bilitation of the war disabled will find in this publi- 
cation a vast fund of usable information, indicated 
by the section headings: Legal Aspects of Rehabili- 
tation, Neurology and Psychiatry, Reconstructive 
and Plastic Surgery, Orthopedics, Physiotherapy, 
Occupational Therapy, and Vocational Guidance. 
Handling of daily problems will be greatly im- 
proved by reference to methods discussed. The 
place in industry and society of the disabled will 
be improved by these methods. 


The book, comprehensive as it is, would have 
been strengthened substantially by a chapter de- 
voted to job opportunities for the disabled. An 
exposition of the job analysis technique as applied 
to determination of suitability of occupations for 
workers with limited physical activity and capacity 
might well have been included. By the same token, 
greater attention could have been devoted to the 
appraisal of physical capacity in terms of the known 
requirements of jobs. 

Rehabilitation, whether physical or vocational, 
should be directed toward known standards of 
physical capacity. These standards are dictated in 
large measure by the actual or accepted require- 
ments of industry and society and are possible of at 
least rough determination. The reengineering of 
jobs to eliminate obstacles for the disabled or to 
emphasize advantages in their employment might 
well have been explored as a new field in the 
determination of job opportunity—K. VERNON 
BANTA, Employment Service Specialist, War Manpower 


Commission. 
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Production factor No. 2 is manpower— 
Human element in war _ production— 
Blackout for illiteracy—Housewives for 
part time work—WMC on in-plant feed- 
ing committee—Planned job training for 
youth. 
WAR PRODUCTION BOARD CHAIRMAN, 
Donald M. Nelson, has given manpower recognition 
as the number 2 factor in reaching production goals 
through procurement policy. In a new policy state- 
ment, emphasizing the sweeping changes in our 
economic problem in the past year, particularly our 
mounting manpower shortages, the WPB chairman 
has outlawed the placing of additional war contracts 
in critical labor shortage areas (which jumped to 71 
as of October 1) unless it can be shown that the re- 
quired items cannot be manufactured elsewhere in 
time to meet the demands of the war program. 

The WPB directive resulted from a joint study of 
current procurement made by representatives of the 
Army, the Navy, the Maritime Commission, and 
Smaller War Plants’ Corporation, Treasury Procure- 
ment, OPA, and WPB. It provides that, after timely 
delivery, the effective use of our total national man- 
power resources becomes the controlling factor in 
placing and in revising war procurements. As insuffi- 
cient manpower is hurting production, procurement 
agencies are directed not to place contracts in areas of 
acute labor shortage, notwithstanding the existence of 
facilities capable of doing the job, whenever it is prac- 
tical to place the contract elsewhere. The same reason 
ing is applied in reverse to cutbacks in the war program 
Whenever demand for an item diminishes, contracts 
will be terminated in labor shortage areas before other 
areas, thus releasing labor for more important jobs in 
the places where they are most needed. 


q A considerable increase in war production is the pre- 
diction of WMC officials if full utilization of the pres- 
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ent labor force can be achieved. To help bring this 
about, war manufacturers are urged to give the same 
careful consideration to the human element in their 
plants as they give to the production elements. 

Under-utilization of manpower in some instances 
has been inevitable. The fault lies primarily in the 
rapid mobilization of manpower, characteristic of the 
early days of the war effort, and not with individuals. 
Speedy conversion and rapid expansion of war plants 
allowed little time to simultaneously perfect techniques 
for top-utilization of manpower. It is because WMC 
has realized this, that it has worked out and is pre- 
pared to offer war plants—particularly the smaller 
ones—a consultant service that they could not afford 
to buy. In recommending this service to war plants, 
WMC officials stated: 


When a plant shows symptoms of under-utilization, such as 
high absenteeism and turn-over rates, low productivity per man- 
hour, or unplanned Selective Service withdrawals, the WMC 
utilization consultant will be needed to assist management in 
determining the causes and to find methods of making improve- 
ments. 

In conducting utilization surveys and in putting their recom- 
mendations into effect, the consultant must secure the fullest 
cooperation of management, organized labor, labor-manage- 
ment committees, and interested Government or private 
agencies, where they exist. When utilization surveys are made 
at the request of the plant, the consultant makes his recommen- 
dations to management. In the West Coast and Buffalo areas 
the consultant probably will need to make recommendations 
both to management and to appropriate local manpower 
officials. In these critical areas these officials will make their 
decisions as to referrals, employment ccilings, and issuance of 
certificates of availability, on the basis of whether or not these 
recommendations have been accepted and put into effect. 


q The Armed Forces Induction Stations recently 
substituted intelligence tests for the literacy tests 
formerly used in determining a registrant’s accepta- 
bility. Due to this change, many recalled registrants 
originally rejected as illiterates, and those coming up 
for call, may now have a chance to serve in the armed 
forces. Registrants, if they pass the intelligence tests, 
may be inducted into the Service and thereafter 
taught the rudiments of reading and writing. How- 
ever, because of limited tutoring facilities in the armed 
services, a program has been worked out to shift the 
main burden of obliterating illiteracy to the pre- 
induction period. The Selective Service Bureau of 
the WMC with the cooperation of the U. S. Office of 








Education has recommended that community classes 
be set up to teach so-called illiterates to read and 
write before they are called up for preinduction in- 
telligence tests. 

When a plan for such instruction has been worked 
out in an individual community, the local Selective 
Service draft board may then direct a registrant to 
report to a selected meeting place for a test of his 
educational skill. If he does not show at least fourth- 
grade reading and writing ability, he will be given 
an opportunity for classroom instruction. 

The benefits of the program are threefold: substan- 
tial reduction of illiteracy generally; a cutting-down 
of the time consumed by the armed services in post- 
induction training of illiterates; a reclaiming of a 
group formerly lost to the armed services, and a re- 
duction of rejections based on failure to pass intelli- 
gence tests at induction stations. 


§ The Women’s Advisory Committee of the WMC at 
its early fall meeting in Washington took the measure 
of the manpower problem and recommended that 
where full-time workers are no longer to be found, war 
production should redesign the pattern of its work 
schedule to include part-time shifts and split shifts, 
with hours arranged to meet the convenience of house- 
wives. While older men and women, professional and 
clerical workers, and the self-employed would be avail- 
able for part-time jobs (see Manpower Review June 
1943), provided the hours did not conflict with regular 
working hours, or cause undue hardship, it is house- 
wives who constitute the largest single reservoir of part- 
time workers. If hours can be arranged that do not 
run through the family dinner hour, or extend late into 
the evening, housewives can be counted on to respond 
to the call for additional womanpower. 

The Women’s Advisory Committee placed emphasis, 
too, on careful selection and placement of part-time 
workers. Effective utilization, Chairman Margaret 
Hickey said, depends upon (1) acceptance by the em- 
ployer; (2) cooperation of, and acceptance by, full- 
time employees in the same establishment; (3) employ- 
ment under working conditions equally favorable with 
those for full-time workers; and (4) upon the satisfac- 
tion derived from participation in the war effort. 


q Detroit (Michigan) provides a noteworthy example 
of community initiative and labor-management- 
government cooperation in in-plant feeding programs 
for war workers in the area. Representatives from 
all these groups serve on a committee formed to 
develop the program, including one representative 
each of the AFL, CIO, Michigan Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Board of Commerce, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, WMC, WPB, and the Food Distribution 
Administration of the War Food Administration. 
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Workers themselves are shouldering a share of the 
responsibility for promoting satisfactory in-plant feed- 
ing programs; they help to clear tables, bring food 
wagons into various parts of the plant, and serve as 
cashiers. Labor committees in some plants have ap- 
pointed members to cooperate with the cafeteria 
manager or dietitian in planning well-balanced, low- 
cost luncheons and rest-period snacks. Labor com- 
mittees have also sponsored nutrition education pro- 
grams for workers and their wives and members of 
Ladies’ Auxiliaries. 

The procedure agreed upon by the committee for 
handling complaints with reference to inadequate 
feeding conditions begins with a filing of a complaint by 
employees or an appropriate union committee. If the 
condition cannot be corrected at the plant-manage- 
ment level, the complaint will be channeled through 
the plant committee to the appropriate union organi- 
zation and complaints screened at that level before 
going on further to the Chief of the Labor Branch of 
the Sixth Service Command, whose responsibility will 
be to forward the complaint to the proper representa- 
tive of the procurement agency having a majority 
interest in the plant. If the complaint cannot be 
adjusted by the procurement agency, the committee, 
upon a request of either labor or management, will 
set up a panel consisting of representatives from labor, 
industry, and from each of the Government agencies 
interested. It will be the function of the panel to 
investigate the situation and to supply factual informa- 
tion concerning its findings to labor and management. 
The findings will then be reported to the procurement 
agency, or the civilian agency of Government involved, 
for action. 


q Planned Apprentice-Training programs which in- 
clude both vocational and academic secondary school- 
ing and on-the-job training are proving one answer 
to war industry’s demands for youthful war workers 
in many areas. Apprenticeship programs, providing 
for completion of high school, have made greatest 
headway in California, Wisconsin, Connecticut, and 
Virginia. It can be anticipated that they will also 
become vital projects within the next few months in 
such States as Indiana, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Texas, Louisiana, and many other 
highly industrialized States. 

Under an apprentice-training program a youth is 
given planned job training, supplemented by voca- 
tional school training in subjects which are related to 
the trade he is learning. State Councils require, in 
programs for 16-year-old boys, that a sufficient num- 
ber of high-school subjects be studied to allow them 
to graduate from high school. Usually, completion 
of 2 years of high school is a prerequisite. 
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A REGIONAL LABOR BUDGET PLAN 


West Coast 
Manpower 
Pro gram 


eee By 
WINIFRED S. WILCOX 


Associate Economist, 
War Manpower Commission 


IN SEPTEMBER 1943, a manpower program was 
set up to cope with the large-scale labor shortages and 
delayed production schedules which for some time 
have been aserious problem on the Pacific Coast. The 
difficulties are due in part to the concentration of war 
contracts placed since 1940 in a limited number of pro- 
duction areas. Aircraft contracts were awarded to 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and Seattle, while shipbuild- 
ing and ship repair contracts were placed in Seattle, 
San Francisco, Portland, and, to a smaller extent, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego. These five areas had in 1940 
three-fifths of the combined population of the three 
States of California, Washington, and Oregon. They 
are separated from other industrial centers on the Coast 
by hundreds of miles of agricultural and lumbering 
areas. 

The impact of the war production programs not 
only absorbed the unemployed in these metropolitan 
districts and drew in large numbers of women workers 
not normally in the labor force, but resulted also in a 
flow of war workers from all parts of the United States 
to the western war plants. In the Portland-Vancou- 
ver area, for example, war production employment 
increased from 12,000 workers in January 1941 to 
35,000 in January 1942 to 114,000 in July 1943. For 
the five areas as a whole,' at least 800,000 war pro- 
duction workers were added between July 1941 and 
July 1943 to the 300,000 already at work. Increases 
in total population range between 11 percent and 55 
percent for these districts. 

But even with this tremendous influx, there were 
not enough workers for the heavy schedule of war 

1 These areas include, in California, the San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 


Francisco Bay areas; in Washington, the Seattle-Tacoma-Bremerton area; 
and lying equally in Oregon and Washington, the Portland-Vancouver area. 
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production concentrating on the Coast. Under the 
conditions that prevailed during the summer of 1943, 
the combined shortage of war production workers 
that would be felt at the end of the year was estimated 
as 200,000, basing this figure only on the need for 
additional workers to cover scheduled growth of war 
production industry and replacement of military 
withdrawals and other out-migrant war workers. 
This figure was exclusive of requirements in connec- 
tion with high turn-over, agriculture, logging, lumber- 
ing, mining, some food processing, and workers to be 
recruited for projects in Hawaii and Alaska. The 
200,000 figure was, moreover, a minimum figure 
based on the assumption that all available workers in 
California, Washington, and Oregon could be re- 
cruited and transferred to war production. 

Complicating the labor shortage situation were the 
factors of excessive labor turn-over, housing difficul- 
ties, inadequacy of transportation, day-care, and other 
community problems. Obviously, an impasse in 
labor supply and demand had been reached, and the 
combination of community problems and labor short- 
ages was piling up into a real threat to the West Coast 
war production goals. Eventually, it became one of 
the sharpest challenges on the home front, and to meet 
it the War Manpower Commission and the War Pro- 
duction Board joined forces to bring production re- 
quirements and manpower resources into balance. 

The West Coast Manpower Program, set up by 
WMC and WPB and approved by the Office of War 
Mobilization, is based on two main considerations: 
the manpower that can be made available locally; the 
volume of production that can be maintained on the 
Coast. 


_ Two committees have been set up in each of the five 


' critical labor shortage areas: the Area Production 


Urgency Committee and the Area Manpower Priori- 
ties Committee. The Government agencies repre- 
sented on the Area Production Urgency Committees 
include the WPB, WMC, War Department, Navy 
Department, Maritime Commission, War Food 
Administration, Aircraft Resources Control Office, 
and the Office of Defense Transportation (when 
transportation problems are involved). The chair- 
men are appointed from the WPB. 

The Area Manpower Priorities Committees are com- 
posed of representatives of the same agencies as the 
Area Production Urgency Committees, except the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office, and with the addi- 
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tion of the Selective Service System and the Committee 
for Congested Production Areas. The selection of the 
chairmen of the Manpower Priorities Committees has 
been entrusted to the Management-Labor Commit- 
tees ? of WMC with the recommendation that an 
outstanding citizen be chosen to serve. 

The operation of the West Coast Manpower Pro- 
gram is based on classification of the war activities and 
essential services in each area according to their im- 
portance to the war effort. Priority lists, taking into 
account both urgency of product and need for labor, 
are then prepared for major establishments and classes 
of establishments, and used for the allocation of man- 
power. Controlled referral is designed to insure that 
the needs of high priority establishments will be met 
first and that workers will be placed at their highest 
skills. Wherever feasible, redistribution and curtail- 
ment of both war and civilian production will be 
recommended to the War Production Board to reduce 
the over-all demand. The principal features of the 
West Coast Program can be listed under 10 headings. 

1. Production Urgencies——A production urgency, as 
the name implies, can be indicated by rating various 
products in the order of their importance, with due 
attention to the dates at which they must be available. 
This listing is prepared for each of the five critical 
areas by the Area Production Urgency Committees. 

2. Manpower Priorities—In order to translate pro- 
duction urgencies into labor requirements, it is clearly 
necessary to set up manpower priorities. Suppose, 
for example, that the activities in a community include 
ship repair, shipbuilding, and machinery plants, and 
suppose that the Area Production Urgency Committee 
has determined that the need is in the order stated. 
Suppose, furthermore, that in the various lines some 
establishments are meeting their production schedules 
and others are not. The wise allocation of manpower 
will take into consideration both the importance of 
each activity and the extent to which it is in arrears 
because of lack of manpower. 

Factors which will be given consideration by the 
Area Manpower Priorities Committees in evaluating 
the need of individual plants for additional workers 
include the following: existence of production lag; size 
of lag; cause of lag other than manpower shortages; 
utilization of labor; evidence of overstaffing; provision 
for orderly replacement of Selective Service with- 


1 These area committees are composed of representatives of employer and 
employee groups, who serve as advisers and consultants to the WMC. 
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drawals. A company will not be included on the 
priority list if wages, working conditions, personnel 
policies, or other factors would cause the manpower 
shortage to persist, or if the company is not complying 
with the WMC labor stabilization program for the area. 

3. Employment Ceilings—On the basis of the informa- 
tion concerning urgency of production received from 
the Production Urgency Committees, a schedule of 
eligibility is prepared by the Area Manpower Priorities 
Committees for all nonagricultural establishments. 
Three classes of establishments are set up. 

Class I—Those below their ceilings, which may 
expand employment. This class includes all firms for 
which manpower priorities have been established. 
The firms and, whenever possible, critically short 
occupations, are listed by the Committee in order of 
priority. 7 

Class II—Those at their ceilings, which may there- 
fore hire only for replacement. Firms in essential or 
locally needed activities for which no manpower 
priorities have been established are in this group. 
This list may contain either firm names or categories 
of establishments. If feasible, they may be listed in 
order of priority. It is clear that priorities could 
become meaningless through exhaustion of local labor 
supply and lack of housing for in-migrant workers. 
On the other hand, a replacement may have to be 
made in a non-priority firm when the absence of one 
worker would tie up the work of many others. 

Class II1I—Those classes of establishments which 
may not hire, except in emergencies, and in which 
there may be direct recruitment by the WMC. 
These categories of establishments will be listed by 
priority only if administratively feasible. 

4. Controlled Referral—All establishments and serv- 
ices entitled to hire workers may select workers only 
from among those referred by the USES or through 
other channels approved by the WMC, e. g., trade 
unions, the United States Civil Service Commission, 
the Railroad Retirement Board, etc. The priority 
lists set up by the Area Manpower Priority Com- 
mittees will show firm names, and possibly occupa- 
tions, in order of priority. Referrals are to be made 
according to standards prescribed by the WMC, 
which require that consideration be given both to the 
occupational skill of the worker and to the relative 
urgency of production. The interaction’ between 
these factors in the determination of referrals is shown 
in the following diagram. 
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Factors Determining Referrals 
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Cuomtngs Openings Openings 
Based on production urgency pe ben oe pote ol 
skill skills qualified 


(1) (2) (3) 





(a) Establishments having pri- 
orities, in the order of 
priority. 





(b) Essential or locally needed 
oe not on priority 
ist. 





(c) Less essential activities, 
provided there is valid 
reason for not following 
the above. 














Thus, the USES would attempt to place a worker first 
in (1) (a); if there were no opening, a versatile worker 
could then be considered for jobs either in (2) (a) or 
(1) (b), depending on the urgency of need for the 
closely related skills and the worker’s preference. 

A worker whose highest skill equipped him for work 
in a less essential activity would probably be referred 
first to openings in (2) (a) or (3) (a), unless he had 
valid reasons for refusing. In this case, he could be 
placed in (1) (cc). 

The order of referrals may be altered in order to give 
preference to clearance orders approved by the re- 
gional director or to refer a worker to a key job in a 
less essential activity which is deemed important to the 
health, welfare, or interests of the community. 

The plan provides that the worker may refuse re- 
ferral on several grounds, including under-utilization 
of skill, substandard wages, and undue personal hard- 
ship. If a worker refuses referral on other than 
allowable grounds, the USES will not refer him to 
another opening until the one he has refused is filled 
or withdrawn or until another opening develops which 
has equal or higher priority. 

5. Redistribution and Curtailment of Production—In 
announcing the West Coast Manpower Program on 
‘September 4, 1943, Justice James F. Byrnes, Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization, said that ‘‘Man- 
power and production cannot be dealt with separately 
for they are inseparable parts of a single but compli- 
cated problem.” 

It is recognized that, in view of the critical labor 
shortage, production facilities on the West Coast can- 
not be further expanded. The West Coast Manpower 
Program provides that the Area Production Urgency 
Committees shall review all contracts for supplies 
and all proposals for facilities and shall not give 
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approval unless the WMC certifies that labor can or 
will be made available. In connection with any pro- 
posed facilities requiring employment increases, defi- 
nite plans must be worked out for releasing an equiv- 
alent amount of labor in the area. Before any 
transfer of workers from an activity to be curtailed 
to a proposed new activity takes place, there is to 
be consultation between the Area Production Urgency 
Committee and the WMC. 

The regulations require that the same plan be 
applied on a larger scale with a view to removing as 
much activity from critical West Coast areas as feasible. 
Prime contractors will be urged to subcontract as 
much of their work as possible to producers outside 
California, Oregon, and Washington. In addition, 
whenever reductions in over-all requirements are 
planned, and whenever labor and facilities are avail- 
able elsewhere, war contracts will be removed from 
the Coast. 

A further phase of the curtailment program pertains 
to the field of less essential war production, civilian 
production, and civilian services not essential to com- 
munity welfare. Recommendations with respect to 
specific industries will be made by the Area Produc- 
tion Urgency Committees to the WPB, which can make 
the recommendations effective by reallocation of ma- 
terials priorities. The USES offices will immediately 
refer displaced workers to high priority work. 

6. Optimum Utilization of Manpower—Manpower 
utilization programs are being expanded by the WMC, 
with emphasis varying according to individual em- 
ployer needs. Utilization programs are begun at the 
request of management of any establishment or the 
WPB and are undertaken in the order of urgency of 
need. The principal objectives are the reduction of 
labor hoarding and under-utilization of skills, improved 
training, supervision and personnel management, 
elimination of in-plant causes for absenteeism and 
turn-over, and improvement of production methods 
including planning, scheduling, and routing. 

The effectiveness of labor utilization and the possi- 
bility of meeting production requirements, in whole or 
in part, by more effective utilization are given con- 
sideration by the Area Manpower Priorities Commit- 
tees in determining employment ceilings for individual 
establishments. 

7. Limitation of Agricultural Employment to Essential 
Production Needs.—In order that agricultural workers 

(Continued on page 24) 








HOW AN AREA MOVED FROM THE ACUTE SHORTAGE GROUP 


The Dayton 
Plan 


e ee By 
ROBERT A, HARPER 


Area Analyst, 
War Manpower Commission 
Dayton, Ohio 


THE MARCH ES-270 reports (like their November 
and January forerunners) showed that acute labor 
shortage existed in the Dayton-Springfield (Ohio) 
Area, and that this shortage was likely to become 
much worse. A net demand for 39,000 workers was 
predicted for the year ending March 1, 1944. The 
most generous estimates of locally available labor for 
the forecast period left a gap of at least 15,000 jobs to 
be filled by in-migrants. 

In-migrants there were, in superabundance, and 
with the in-migrants came increasingly intensified 
community problems. Housing, retailing, transpor- 
tation, and service facilities were severely strained, 
and at some points showed signs of break-down. 
Laundries and restaurants reported they could not 
serve their war-working clientele much longer. 
Buses were jammed to the limit and the in-migrant 
who found even a trailer for a dwelling was hailed 
as a most fortunate fellow. 

Most informed observers felt Dayton was doomed 
to be a Group I area for the duration. Yet a 
few months later, on August 1, the headquarters office 
of the War Manpower Commission announced re- 
classification of the Dayton-Springfield Area from 
Group I to Group II. Net demand for labor had 
been better than halved; predicted net increase in 
employment by ES-270 establishments had been 
reduced from 24,000 to 5,000 for the year; retail stores, 
banks, restaurants, laundries, and other service es- 
tablishments were handling their present flow of 
customers, and giving indication of ability to handle 
more; in-migration was curtailed to a small fraction 
of its earlier flow. Obviously, sweeping changes had 
been made in the Dayton-Springfield Area. ‘‘Some- 
thing new had been added.” The added element 
was community organization, and the focal points of 
the organization were the Dayton and Springfield 
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Emergency committees in cooperation with the War 
Manpower Commission. 

The Dayton-Springfield Area does not claim to 
have met all of the many war problems brought to it 
as an outstanding industrial and agricultural section 
of the middle west, but it has made substantial prog- 
ress in meeting some of them. While certain of the 
methods used in the past may not be applicable to 


_ mew community problems, we are sure that the 


following may prove of value. 

One of the unique situations for this area is the loca- 
tion halfway between Dayton and Springfield of three 
key establishments of the Army Air Forces. Primarily 
responsible for bringing Dayton and Springfield into a 
combined labor market area, they accounted for about 
one-half of the year’s demand for labor as of March 1, 
1943, and the actual employment was equal to that of 
the major manufacturing establishments in the area. 
It was this past and anticipated great expansion at the 
airfields which, combined with the pressure of indus- 
trial war production, had brought about so serious a 
condition. 

On April 2, a meeting of leading citizens of Dayton 
was held, out of which the Dayton Emergency Com- 
mittee grew. The committee was composed of leading 
industrialists and business men, labor leaders, com- 
manding generals of the airfields, and the Area 
Director of the War Manpower Commission. Shortly 
thereafter, a similar Emergency Committee was set 
up in Springfield, and parallel actions were taken from 
that point on the two major cities of the area. 

When the Emergency Committees sat down to face 
the problems, certain facts were evident: (1) the air- 
fields were inseparably linked with the two communi- 
ties, and all actions must include consideration of the 
particular problems of the fields; (2) most of the com- 
munity problems stemmed directly or indirectly from 
continued heavy in-migration, and all-out effort for 
full utilization of the local labor supply had to be made. 

The first official step of the Emergency Committees 
was a Calling together of all employers in the area. At 
this meeting the following 5-point program was pre- 
sented by the Area Director and adopted by the em- 
ployers: (1) greatest possible relaxation of minimum 
hiring requirements; (2) maximum transfer of work- 
ers from less essential to essential employment; (3) 
employment of more part-time workers; (4) full-time 
employment at highest skill, and (5) refusal to hire 
in-migrants except when cleared through the USES. 
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HOW AN AREA MOVED FROM 


The next day the local newspapers carried a full- 
page advertisement stating that in-migrants were not 
wanted in the area, and that the USES would refer 
only those in-migrants with high, critically needed 
skills. This message was also carried by news releases 
and radio announcements to communities surrounding 
the area. 

Another result of this April meeting was the resolu- 
tion by these same employers to examine carefully 
labor utilization in their establishments, and future 
estimates of labor needs. Prior to this meeting, the 
thought in most employer’s minds seemed to be labor 
expansion rather than labor utilization. ~The March 
ES-270 reports showed that 24,000 employees were to 
be added to the war industries and the airfields in the 
year ahead. Even if the problem for securing these 
workers were disregarded, the addition of this number 
of people, plus the families some would bring, would 
have created the most serious kind of civic problem. 
Living facilities already greatly taxed, could probably 
not be made equal to the added burden. 

Around the middle of April, a fortunate break came 
in what, to this point, had been a pretty sad picture. 
At that time the airfields instigated a policy of decen- 
tralization, increased individual efficiency, and stream- 
lined operations. The primary reason for this was an 
attempt to increase operating efficiency, but it also 
had a very helpful effect upon the local problem. 

When the May ES-270 reports appeared, substan- 
tial reductions were shown in anticipated labor de- 
mand for both industry and the airfields. In this 
period, the airfields had not only stopped new hiring, 
but had actually reduced total employment. The 
largest manufacturing employers had “frozen” em- 
ployment for ninety days. While progress had been 
made, a new question arose. What assurance could 
be given that these revised estimates would be ob- 
served and not exceeded? 

Hence, a second meeting of employers was held in 
June, at which signed statements were obtained from 
all employers of 100 or more workers, agreeing not to 
exceed existing labor estimates without WMC ap- 
proval. The employers also committed themselves to 
a policy of not seeking contracts which would bring 
total employment above existing levels. 

Not only had the proposed increase of employment 
for the year ahead dropped from 24,000 to 5,000, but 
the new estimates carried an insurance policy with each 
important employer in the area as an underwriter. 
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THE ACUTE SHORTAGE GROUP 


Meanwhile, the Emergency Committees had not 
been devoting their full energies to getting labor esti- 
mates reduced and insured. Under the direction of 
the WMC regional and area staffs, they had con- 
ducted a carefully selected sample house-to-house 
survey of women in the area available for work; sent 
out a questionnaire to most employers of eight or 
more concerning their labor needs, utilization, and 


_ related problems; stimulated a more adequate meet- 


ing of the housing problem; obtained the opening 
two nights a week of stores and banks; advertised 
extensively for women to enter the labor market 
through newspaper advertisements, radio announce- 
ments, movie shorts, and billboards; began weekly pub- 
lication of the “War Worker” (which described job open- 
ings listed in the USES); and had in general instigated 
cooperative action by Government, management, 
and labor in improving community conditions. 

These cooperative activities culminated in the 
adoption of the following 10-point program by-the 
WMC Area Committee: 

1. Curtailment of in-migration to an absolute mini- 
mum. 
2. Clearance of all male labor hiring through the 
United States Employment Service. 

3. Establishment of a list of reserved occupations 
for women. 

4. Curtailment of avoidable separations and ab- 
sences of workers from essential war employment. 

5. Rigid enforcement of the minimum 48-hour 
work-week. 

6. Curtailment of all luxury services and activities 
considered as less essential to the war effort. 

7. Meeting future labor requirements for essential 
war activities by making maximum utilization of all 


. unemployed persons, and transfers from less essential 


employment. 

8. Making the fullest possible use of the existing 
labor force by Manning Tables and by maximum uti- 
lization of labor. 

9. Keeping employment of establishments engaged 
in essential activities at the lowest possible levels and 
reducing and then “freezing” full-time employment 
of establishments engaged in less essential activities 
at the 1940 Jevels. 

10. Assistance for all agencies in maintaining com- 
munity facilities basic to the health, safety, and wel- 
fare of the civilian population. 


(Continued an page 17) 








CLOSER CORRELATION 


Local Boards 
Enter 
Critical Phase 


e ©@ e@ By 
COL. GEORGE E. BAKER 


Chief, Manpower Division, Bureau of Selective 
Service, War Manpower Commission 


“WHILE MANY PERSONS feel that the war is near 
conclusion and that the job of Selective Service is 
about done, I know that our hardest days are yet to 
come. We are nearing the bottom of the military 
manpower pool. 

“This being the case the selection of men needed 
for the armed forces and the deferment of men re- 
quired for agriculture, war production, and war- 
supporting activities is much more difficult than in 
the days when we had ample men from which to 
choose.” 

With these words Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, recently told the 6,500 
local boards and appeal boards of the Selective Serv- 
ice System that they had entered upon the most crit- 
ical phase of their work. Similarly the responsibil- 
ities of the United States Employment Service are 
becoming increasingly important and the carrying 
out of their functions more difficult. 

While the Selective Service System and the USES 
are separate agencies within the War Manpower 
Commission, they have functions which are closely 
related. It is the job of Selective Service to select men 
for the armed forces, leaving at home those whose 
induction would jeopardize full production of war 
materials or whose deferment is necessary in the nation- 
al interest. It is the job of the USES to recruit and 
place men and women in essential activities so that 
those men whom Selective Service forwards to the 
armed forces will be assured of an adequate supply of 
food, weapons, and equipment on the combat fronts. 
Together, this team can be of tremendous consequence 
in rolling manpower obstacles from the path of full 
production. Their full cooperation, therefore, is the 
requisite of their combined success. 


WITH USES 


NEEDED AS— 


When the Selective Training and Service Act was 
adopted in September of 1940 it provided that not 
more than 900,000 men inducted into the armed 
forces under its provisions could be in training 
and service at any one time. With 17 million men 
registered in the first registration, and with millions 
more adding their names to the lists of potential 
soldiers in subsequent registrations, it was a compara- 
tively easy task for Selective Service to select some- 
thing less than 1 million trainees for the armed forces, 
During that first year occupational deferment was 
given lesser emphasis, not only because there was an 
abundant labor supply, but because the armed forces 
were in great need of men possessing mechanical 
skills of all kinds in order to build the foundation for 
a modern mechanized army. 

The attack by the Japanese on our outposts in late 
1941 and our immediate involvement in world-wide 
war forced an immediate revision in the Nation’s 
mobilization plans. Not only were we compelled to 
seek additional millions of men for the armed forces, 
but as the Nation moved into unprecedented produc- 
tion of war materials, food, weapons, and other 
supplies, it became more and more evident that the 
task of Selective Service was to become one of pro- 
portionately greater responsibility. Likewise, the 
task of the USES became of increasing importance. 

The Selective Service could not haphazardly call 
a skilled man from his bench, lathe, or farm and 
order him to report for induction without carefully 
weighing the value of his skill and the effect his 
removal would have upon essential production goals. 
The manpower wealth of the Nation had a definite 
limitation and, obviously, unless local boards exer- 
cised the greatest care in withdrawing men for the 
armed forces, production of essential war items could 
have been seriously impaired. 

Before any man is selected by a local board as avail- 
able for military service, all factors having a bearing 
on the advisability of his deferment must be accorded 
grave consideration. Local boards uniformly take 
into consideration each bit of information that can be 
placed at their disposal in order to determine whether 
the registrant can serve his Nation best in the armed 
forces or on the production front. 

Even though employers have been constantly im- 
pressed with the necessity of filing complete and de- 
tailed information in support of applications for the 
deferment of employees, local boards nevertheless have 
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CLOSER CORRELATION 


often been required to make their determinations re- 
garding proper classification from inadequate infor- 
mation. Sometimes the character of the activity in 
which the registrant is engaged is not clearly defined 
or the description of his work is not presented in great 
enough detail to permit the board to reach a valid con- 
clusion concerning his skills and qualifications and his 
resultant importance to the employer’s activity. Too 
often there is a lack of convincing evidence as to the 
employer’s ability or inability to obtain a replacement 
for the registrant. Such deficiencies naturally give 
rise to honest differences of opinion between local 
boards and employers on the need for deferring a 
registrant on occupational grounds. 

The USES can be of great assistance to local 
boards by supplying the following types of factual in- 
formation which will materially aid the boards in 
their determinations: (1) information on the general 
labor market, (2) specific'company shortages or local 
skill shortages, (3) the training and skill required for 
a particular job, (4) qualifications of the individual 
registrant for his job, (5) information on the availability 
of replacements. With such full facts at hand there is 
no question but that the local boards will be in a much 
better position to make sound decisions on the occupa- 
tional deferment claims of individuals. . 

We have now reached the point where certain skills 
can no longer be made available through training in 
order to meet the requirements of expanded war pro- 
duction. Thus to promote maximum use of our 
skilled manpower the local boards of the Selective Serv- 
ice System and the local offices of the USES have 
been furnished a list of 149 critical skills in which there 
is now a national shortage, or in which a shortage 
would exist if any substantial number of men possess- 
ing them were withdrawn from the labor market. 
They have also been furnished a procedure which will 
enable them to work in the closest kind of cooperation 
to meet the need for such critical skills. 

As an example of what may be accomplished in this 
direction let us consider the hypothetical case of John 
Doe, registrant, age 30, single, and being considered 
by his local board for deferment on occupational 
grounds. Doe’s employer asks for the registrant’s 
occupational deferment because he is a tool maker en- 
gaged in war production. The local board, however, 
does not have sufficient information to determine 
whether John Doe actually zs a qualified tool maker. 
It has also been told that tool makers are available in 
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the community, but this is hearsay and has not been 
substantiated. The local board calls the local office of 
the USES whereupon the USES furnishes a statement 
to the effect that John Doe has previously been regis- 
tered with its office, that his file indicates he is well 
qualified as a tool maker and that there is, in fact, a 
shortage of tool makers in the local labor market. 
The local board, with this information, thus has its 
doubt resolved concerning the proper classification of 


John Doe. 


Or take a second example. The local board is con- 
sidering the case of Richard Roe, 30 years of age and 
single, whose employer is operating under an accepted 
Replacement Schedule. While Roe is alleged to be a 
die maker he is scheduled for release 90 days after the 
acceptance date of the schedule. Roe’s employer can 
release him at that time because he has been training 
a replacement who is now prepared to take over his 
work. The local board classifies Roe in Class I-A at 
the end of 90 days. However, an Order to Report for 
Induction is not mailed, but instead the case is re- 
ferred to the USES. The local board delays ordering 
Roe for induction for a period of 30 days during which 
time the local USES has an opportunity first to deter- 
mine whether the man is qualified as a die maker and, 
second, if so, to refer him to another war employer 
who needs a man with his training and skill. 

If the local USES office_is able to place the regis- 
trant within 30 days the local board will further delay 
ordering Roe to report for induction for an additional 
10-day period, during which time the new employer 
may file a claim for occupational deferment. If such 
a document is filed, the local board will reopen the 
case and consider the new evidence. If, however, no 
action is taken by the USES because it finds that Roe 
is not in fact a skilled die maker, or is unable to place 
him if he does possess the skill, the local board will pro- 
ceed with his induction. 

Under this procedure the USES—the placement 
agency—has an opportunity to put the individual 
where his skill will best advantage the war effort. 

The local boards of the Selective Service System are 
constantly being contacted by registrants asking 
whether they are employed in essential activities and, 
if not, where they should seek such employment. 
Since placement and employment problems are pri- 
marily the responsibility of the USES, local boards can 
save themselves much needed time and better serve 

(Continued an page 24) 





TECHNIQUES 


Cairo Develops 
Local Labor 


Supply 


RAY J. LACHEL, 


Acting Manager, United States 
Employment Service, Cairo, Ill. 


OUR EXPERIENCE during the past 2 years has 
taught us that nosingle, set formula can be used to solve 
all local labor supply problems. Instead, a variety 
of recruitment and placement techniques is required, 
each tailored to fit the particular problem at hand. 

In 1941 the area served by the Cairo office of the 
USES included various peacetime industries such as 
the manufacture of boxes and crates, the canning of 
foods, processing cottonseed cakes and oil, and min- 
ing “‘fuller’s earth,” and silica for paints, varnishes, 
and greases. With a surplus labor supply of some 
3,000 workers, we had to make adjustments when the 
war broke out. First we made a careful survey of the 
skills of our surplus manpower. The initial result was 
the establishment of a war plant which employed 700 
persons. However, most of our supply consisted of 
unskilled and semiskilled construction workers who 
had, at one time or another, been employed on levee 
and road construction. Since clearance orders on 
hand revealed a great demand for building and main- 
tenance workers we resorted to a positive recruitment 
program. It was extremely successful, yielding 800 
men for construction of Army and Navy supply de- 
pots, 1,900 for railways, and 100 for shipyards. 

Now that this surplus has been drained off, this 
office is urging the full utilization in local industry, 
of women, older workers, physically handicapped 
persons, and vacationers, with the following results: In 
a local flooring manufacturing firm, which formerly 
employed only men, women are used in table-stock- 
ing, lumber handling, and drying operations. A local 
lumber manufacturing firm utilizes the services of 16- 
to 18-year olds in nonhazardous occupations such as 
stock-chasing, lumber handlers, and as yardmen. 

At a town located some 35 miles from this USES 
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te y PROBLEM 
office, the main support of 900 inhabitants is a meat- 
box manufacturer whose normal supply of male labor 
was drained off by Selective Service requirements. 
Local farmers are employed during the off-season, and 
as soon as their crops are planted. Now a move- 
ment is underway, with agreement by both manage- 
ment and labor, whereby the company will furnish the 
lumber for a recreational development, and for day- 
care of children. Some 55 women have expressed an 
interest in obtaining employment in the plant if their 
children are cared for by competent persons. Labor 
will be furnished from the plant, and in off-hours 
nurse aids will be hired with the working mothers pay- 
ing the cost. 

A Victory corps of berry pickers was recruited 
during the Jast month of the school year to gather the 
strawberry and raspberry crops. Some 2,100 place- 
ments were made in the months of May and June to 
take care of such tasks as berry picking, tomato-plant 
pulling, bean picking, and cotton chopping. Radio, 
sound truck systems, and newspapers were used in an 
information campaign. In order more fully to utilize 
the potential supply of farm labor, 13 recruitment 
stations have been set up throughout Pulaski and 
Alexander Counties. They will be operated on a 
volunteer basis by the owner or manager of a selected 
business place in each community where the most 
people are likely to gather. Here workers will be 
registered on a simple form, stating how they can be 
reached, what kind of work they prefer, and when 
they will be available. Part-time workers, women, 
and students are being especially urged to register. 
No attempt is being made by these volunteers to 
take orders or make placements. All farm orders are 
taken by the Farm Placement Representative working 
in conjunction with the Extension service at either the 
Farm Bureau or the United States Employment 
Service office. The Farm Placement Representative 
may then select a registrant from the community from 
whence the order came, and make the referral. If 
there are no applicants in the same community, then 
an applicant from the nearest point is selected and 
referred; this tends to keep the worker in his home 
community, and avoids housing and transportation 
problems. The registration also serves as a yardstick 
by which the Farm Placement Representative can 
measure the available supply of seasonal farm labor 
in his counties. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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USES MOBILIZES ENTIRE COMMUNITY 


Action at the 
Local Level 


e e e By 


MARGARET M. MOONEY 


Interviewer, United States Employment 
Service, Janesville, Wisconsin 


WE PULLED UP at a small cottage whose shades 
were drawn, the occupants obviously asleep. A 
service flag with three stars hung in the window. 
A woman answered our knock. We explained the 
manpower crisis at the canneries, that she had regis- 
tered for work, that she was needed, and asked would 
she come. “I just got in from working at the defense 
plant all night,” she replied, “but I'll be there as 
soon as I can get a cup of coffee. Me and my old 
man, too.” That’s how Janesville responded to-the 
threat of a major disaster to this year’s pea crop. 

In normal times a canning factory is just another 
industry to most of us. But with the world at war, 
canning factories immediately become huge kitchens 
to supply food to the armed forces, our allies, and the 
civilian populace. 

With four canneries in our area, a real problem of 
supplying the necessary labor always exists. Antici- 
pating the situation as far in advance as possible, 
the Janesville office of the USES planned a program 
of activity several weeks before the harvest season, 
Taking names of all from the pay rolls of the pre- 
vious year’s canneries we mailed postcards, asking 
the addresses to advise us immediately whether or 
not they were engaged in essential work, and, if not, 
whether they could be depended on for work at the 
cannery this season. Included also was the request 
that they indicate a choice of day, night, or part- 
time work. The response was better than we had 
expected, but inadequate. 

Representatives of the USES office visited high 
schools in Janesville and surrounding territory and 
talked with groups of senior boys and girls. Youth 
registration cards were distributed, requesting name. 
address, age, physical description, sex, telephone 
number, and type of work desired—field work of 
various types or canning factory work. This same 
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type of personal solicitation was carried on with 
other young groups—at the YMCA, YWCA, at other 
clubs, and with adult organizations. 

The manager of the Janesville office, in cooperation 
with the publisher of the local newspaper and canning 
plant officials, worked out a press and radio campaign 
emphasizing the patriotic appeal and urging all who 
might be available for either full or part time to regis- 
ter for employment at the USES office. The space 
and time were sponsored by local advertisers. 

With all of this preliminary effort we felt that we 
had built a reserve sufficient to fill the demand for 
labor when the canning season opened. 

The first major call for help came from a large can- 
ning company the morning of June 21. In a very 
orderly and “manual prescribed” fashion we were 
able to fill the request with carefully selected workers, 
with 100 percent placed. Quite smug, I’m afraid, we 
felt on that day—congratulating ourselves on our effi- 
cient foresight. Each following day orders came in for 
additional workers and some replacements. Publicity 
continued and registrations kept coming in, so things 
were running smoothly. 

Came the dawn—and I really mean dawn. A sultry 
night had followed a sweltering day when, just after 
midnight, Saturday morning, the first emergency call 
was received from the canning factory. Worn out 
with the heat and long hours, many of the full-time 
workers were forced to quit at midnight, and the part- 
time workers needed rest for their regular jobs the 
next day. Added to this, the hot weather had rushed 
the pea crop to an unprecedented degree, and 15 men 
were needed immediately. Calls were put through to 
factories with swing shifts going off at that time, ask- 
ing plant managers to implore the men to go to the 
relief of the cannery, even for a few hours, to help 
save the pea crop. Three USES men reported with 
their wives and worked throughout the night (even 
though they had planned to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the State chapter of the IAPES 100 miles away 
the next day). Others of us canvassed downtown res- 
taurants, pool halls, taverns, and theaters, and the 
emergency was successfully met. 


Despite check-ups and anticipations, an even more 
stringent emergency arose Sunday morning. At 4 
a. m. the canning factory called for more help at least 
within an hour or two, and the USES office opened 
its doors and started to work. Registration cards of 
day workers were culled, with the usual discouraging 
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result—many were not available for various reasons; 
others had no phone. Two staff members drove their 
cars throughout the city to round these latter up, in 
true Paul Revere style. The response was gratifying, 
but still the quota was not met at 7 a.m. Next we 
called the pastors of the churches, asking them to 
announce the emergency at their services and urge 
their congregations to call the USES and offer their 
help. The local radio station broadcast an appeal at 
frequent intervals, and a notice was placed on the 
newspaper bulletin board. The Office of Civilian 
Defense was contacted, and the block captains went 
to work on foot and by phone soliciting workers. 
Many volunteered personally. 

The State Guard was notified and mobilized many 
of its members. At the annual horse show at the Fair 
Grounds, a loudspeaker appeal was made to the audi- 
ence. The County Highway Commissioner was con- 
tacted, and he had his foremen call several of their 
crew for volunteer workers, offering a premium in pay 
to those responding. The entire city cooperated in a 
“Save the Pea Crop’? movement. 

It worked. Over 70 workers were supplied through 





this office, and many others reported direct. There 
was only a small loss and that was due to the intense 
heat and the very perishable nature of the peas. Elk- 
horn anticipated a larger loss, but none was experi- 
enced on this day, and the plants in Whitewater and 
Evansville came through satisfactorily. —The USES did 
not close its office until 10 p. m. Sunday, and then only 
after the manager was convinced enough workers 
would report to the canning factory for the 11 p. m. 
shift to finish the record pack of the day. 

There are still the late peas, corn, and tomatoes to 
be canned. An “‘Emergency Squad”’ of business and 
professional men, as well as laborers, have put them- 
selves on the alert call day or night as their hours per- 
mit, to help when needed. 

We know that even with all of this preparedness we 
may again be called at all hours until the canning 
season closes. But the cooperative spirit of the com- 
munity and the unity of effort between the public and 
the USES are gratifying—and we know they will be 
effective. We are responsible for supplying the can- 
ning help; it is a challenge under present conditions, 
but “‘we can, we will, we must.” 








(Continued from page 10) 


In emergency periods, such as those we had recently 
encountered after a disastrous fire at a local cotton- 
seed mill, persons employed to salvage some 5,200 
tons of cottonseed were, in the main, workers who 
were employed elsewhere on one shift and worked an 
extra 8 hours for the salvage underwriters, the Em- 
ployment Service maintaining offices right at the 
scene of operations. It is interesting to note that in 
some recent recruitment drives the representatives of 
the employers working with the Employment Service 
have devised procedures so that local banks handle 
transportation monies, a local physician reports to 
the USES on fitness of applicant, the local office 
releases advertising in the company’s name, and the 
508 referral card acts as a pass in all these actions; 
therefore continued presence of the representative is 
unnecessary, and the entire power of selection is given 
to the local office. 

Naturally, when a new industry is established in 
a community, many operations that are routine to an 
old established firm are entirely foreign to the new- 
comer. For instance, a new local war establishment, 
a subsidiary of an eastern concern, had to acclimate 
itself to the labor conditions here. When an enthu- 
siastic Chamber of Commerce had guaranteed the 
plant “everything” so to speak, if they would estab- 
lish operations in Cairo, the enthusiastic production 
and personnel manager gained the impression that 
here was located an inexhaustible supply of skilled 
labor. It was, therefore, quite a task to garner his 
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basic needs, and form in his mind a realistic labor pic- 
ture. Since then, we have persistently urged inplant 
training, upgrading, and employment of women when 
a job can be broken down. His objections have now 
been overcome, although we had to call on representa- 
tives from the State and National level -at times to 
work out labor supply difficulties. In a recent check 
of ES-270 reports we note that at one time the peak 
labor needs were estimated at 450 with just 120 women 
to be employed. Now with a pay roll of 700, women 
number 330, proof that this firm has changed its way 
of thinking in terms of labor utilization. 

In previous paragraphs we have dealt with the out- 
migration of about 1,900 workers to various railroads. 
Our own seasonal needs, beginning with October 1, 
will be filled by some proportion of this number return- 
ing from the northern part of the country where an 
early winter sets in. If local seasona] needs will be 
taken care of by this return of railroad labor, and if we 
have a surplus of some 300 to 400 common laborers we 
will then again encourage positive recruitment by firms 
such as foundries, packinghouses, and steel mills, 
which can utilize unskilled labor. 

The Railroad Retirement Board will more or less 
change its operations from a placement agency to an 
Unemployment Compensation Agency when cold 
weather sets in. Already a system has been worked 
out whereby all applicants for Railroad Retirement 
Unemployment Compensation will be routed through 
the USES placement desk. 
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Placement 
Interviewer's 
Lament 


By 
ERA BELL THOMPSON 


Interviewer, United States Employment 
Service, Chicago, Illinois 


I KNOW at least two poor working girls who are 
making $80 a week toting a rivet gun at Pullman. I 
know because they come to local office No. 10 on their 
Saturday afternoons off (and ours on) looking for a 
job at Chrysler where they say the ante is well on to 
$100, what with time and a half over 40 hours per 
week, liberal bonuses, and maybe a soldier’s allot- 
ment. The other applicants come in looking~ for 
those two rivet jobs at Pullman. 

But all a placement interviewer has to offer is what 
she reads on the six or seven much-mauled female 
orders, and that’s not a fraction over 65 cents an 
hour even if you are a Phi Beta Kappa, a perfect 32, 
and furnish your own core boxes. 

So my problem is, Mr. Anthony, how can I make 
the ladies of our area understand that to help in the 
war effort they don’t have to get filthy rich; that there 
is more to this women’s war than a rivet gun and a 
welding torch; and that essentiality covers a multi- 
tude of occupations not found in the rotogravure 
section? 

You see, our particular office is located in one of 
Chicago’s highly residential areas with a low indus- 
trial count. We haven’t Kaisered a ship or hung a 
hangar in all these years. And few and far between 
are the shops and factories. Our women folks are 
housewives, white-collar girls, sales people, and a fair 
share of domestics, not to mention the intellectual 
luminaries that seep in from the nearby University 
of Chicago to interview us. The rest are pre-Pearl 
Harbor mothers married to pre-Pearl Harbor fathers, 
and with the “‘father draft’? situation what it is, we 
can’t touch them for the time being. 

Most of the unemployed females are the over-aged, 
members of minority groups, and personnel women. 
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The over-age, over-weight sisters are in a bad way, 
occupationally speaking, what with birth certificates 
and ration books flaunting life’s deepest secrets. 

Most women, I presume, are still lying a little about 
their age, but now and then a lady who is obviously 
in her 50’s reverts back to 34, and who am [I to 
doubt her? Factory life begins to diminish for the 
woman of 40, and the majority of our orders positively 
stop at 50 years, experience notwithstanding. A few 
delusioned restaurant managers are actually asking 
for the “older women,” especially at steam tables 
where they dish it out. But few of them can take it. 
Nine women out of nine ask for a “‘sitting’’ job, and 
that is something for the chiropodist to ponder. 

But you can’t call them shifty. Seldom does a 
woman ask for a night shift, and all the swing-shift 
stories, songs, and radio programs can’t entice them 
to turn night into day even with a substantial bonus. 

Stout women are usually husky and healthy as all- 
get-out and worth their weight in production, but 
like the gag about the heat—it isn’t the weight that 
employers object to, it’s the bulk; they can’t quite get 
around in narrow spaces. 

Our minority groups consist chiefly of Negroes, 
refugees, and the good old USES catch-all, “‘other.” 
The unemployed Negro women can be divided into 
two groups: the domestic worker who is grasping 
this opportunity to escape the hated servant life for 
that of the better-paying, shorter-hour factory job 
where she can go home nights and doesn’t have to 
say ‘“‘yes ma’am” to the foreman; and the college- 
trained professionals and specialists who are still 
banging their heads against the closed doors of in- 
dustry. Many of the refugee women are also well- 
trained, especially in the fields of science and the 
foreign languages, but without second and sometimes 
even first citizenship papers. 

There will be a brief pause while we leave unsaid 
what we think about the lady executive and personnel 
manager. They are drawing unemployment com- 
pensation, and Jooking around for that supervisory 
job that fits their particular and very excellent quali- 
fications. Another thorn in the wrong side of the 
placement interviewer is “‘clerk, general office,” fe- 
male. Neither young nor old, she cannot type or 
operate any machine, is not good at figures, and seeks 
office work at $35 a week, Saturdays off, and some- 
thing close to home or downtown. 

(Continued on page 15) 


“Not a Single 
Tomato Spoiled” 


Wok ee By 
HARRY H. KROH 
Senior Information Specialist, 
United States Employment Service 
New Jersey 

“NOT A SINGLE tomato spoiled.” 

This statement tells part of the story—the happy 
ending—of New Jersey’s efforts to recruit manpower 
for the State’s huge food processing industry. The 
story started last winter when the War Manpower 
Commission and the Farm Placement Section of the 
United States Employment Service in New Jersey 
began to tackle the problem. 

By February 1 they knew it was going to be a tough 
labor-supply problem to solve. On September 1, 
while their job was not yet done, they were over the 
“*hump” and safely through a nightmarish crisis which 
had been marked by an absence of husky manpower 
to unload tomatoes from hundreds of trucks that 
stretched in lines for miles along the highways leading 
to the South Jersey canneries. Now they could take 
time to mop their sweating brows, revel in the occa- 
sional joy of an uninterrupted meal, and establish 
reacquaintance with the luxury of sleep, knowing that 
the end of the job was in sight. 

New Jersey’s food processing industry with a high 
degree of essentiality to the war effort, is concentrated 
for the most part in a block of seven counties in the 
southern section of the State—an intensively indus- 
trialized area, and one from which the able-bodied 
manpower had long before been drained off to high- 
paying jobs in year-round war industries. 

Something of the gigantic proportions of the tomato- 
canning problem can be seen in the fact that the can- 
neries had contracted for the total production of 
tomatoes on 34,600 acres of New Jersey’s richest farm 
land. Agricultural experts estimated this production 
at 197,000 tons. These figures do not include the vast 
tomato shipments sent from other states to the New 
Jersey food processors for canning. 

Cannery employment is untimable and unpredict- 
able. It starts when the tomatoes are ripe, continues 
as long as tomatoes flow into the canneries, pauses for 
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storms, is delayed by cool weather, and depends upon 
many other unkown factors. Prevailing wage scales, 
while admittedly high for this type of work are un- 
attractive in comparison with those of the highly 
essential war industries which offer, in striking con- 
trast, not only continuous employment but oppor- 
tunity for extensive overtime pay. 

It was therefore apparent to the WMC State Direc- 
tor and the farm placement staff of the USES, that the 
recruitment of able-bodied men to do the heavy work 
at the canneries posed the gravest challenge. There 
was a need for approximately 35,000 full-time and 
part-time workers, including men, women, and youth. 

Many possible sources of labor supply were explored 
in an active 4-month hunt for workers. Migrant 
workers were sought and recruited with limited success 
in many of the Southern States, from which thousands 
of such workers had already come to New Jersey for 
agricultural employment. State laws restricting the 
recruitment of workers for employment in other states 
seriously hampered enlistment of migrant workers in 
most of the southern areas. 

In early July an intensive publicity program was 
launched to arouse the citizenry of South Jersey to the 
urgent need for getting the big tomato crop into cans, 
once the harvest started on a big scale. Newspapers 
and radio cooperated 100 percent. The appeals were 
directed to citizens in all walks of life—housewives, 
clerks, office workers, professional men, high school 
students, and even to full-time workers in other de- 
fense plants. They were urged to give up their 
vacations and other spare time to work in the can- 
neries on definitely fixed schedules. Stressing the 
fact that the crop was destined in large part for our 
military forces, the publicity campaign was depended 
upon to rally the home-town folks to enlistment in a 
volunteer army, of duty-conscious citizens. 

The campaign seemingly proved partially successful 
in its fourth week, when the needs for women workers 
appeared to have been adequately filled. Local 
USES offices telephoned the State headquarters, 
asking that the appeals for female workers be dis- 
continued. Employment Service offices and can- 
neries alike were deluged with applications from 
women eager to help “‘pack the soldiers’ lunches.” 
But the real need for husky males remained unfilled. 

When the weather man upset the calculations of 
farmers and cannery experts alike by ripening the 
first of the tomato crop 10 days ahead of plans for 
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CASE HISTORY—SOLVING A MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


its processing, a labor supply officer in the Camden 
office of the USES resourcefully filled the first frantic 
pleas of the canners for male help by making a hurried 
trip to the Fourth Naval District Headquarters of 
Philadelphia, where Coast Guardsmen were offered 
an opportunity to earn extra money in cannery work. 
With official Navy approval and cooperation a force 
of approximately 50 men of the service volunteered 
for-eight hour work shifts at the end of their regular 
duty. This set the pattern for the utilization of both 
Coast Guard and Navy personnel on full- and part- 
time schedules that was to play an important part in 
the solution of the over-all problem. 

Throughout the canning areas the collaboration of 
civic organizations, juncheon clubs, governmental 
units, and other organized groups was fostered in the 
USES campaign for workers. 

Early in the planning program the eventual need 
for utilization of Army personnel to meet emergencies 
of manpower shortages in some canneries was fore- 
seen. Consequently, through conferences with mili- 
tary officials at Fort Dix, N.J., a program was worked 
out which later resulted in saving much of the big 
tomato crop. Soldiers on 72-hour leave were used in 
limited numbers in several of the plants during the 
heightofthe canningseason. Their help wassought by 
the USES, however, only when critical emergencies de- 
veloped and their continued use was permitted only for 


such length of time as emergency conditions prevailed. - 


A cool dry spell in mid-August brought a deluge of 
tomatoes to unexpected and near-perfect maturity. 
Feverishly, the undermanned unloading forces at the 
canneries worked to move the harvest from trucks into 
the processing rooms. Despite their labors, however, 
the lines of waiting trucks, some of which were de- 
layed for 19 hours, grew longer and longer, stretching 
for miles along the highways leading to the unloading 
platforms. Hundreds of additional tons of tomatoes 
arrived by train from Pennsylvania farms. 

Disaster threatened. Late that day the regional and 
State manpower directors met in conference with mu- 
nicipal officials of the cannery towns, representatives 
of the food processing concerns, and New Jersey USES 
heads. Plans for speeding the dispatch of soldier- 
volunteers to centers of greatest emergency were made. 
The following day the Governor of New Jersey issued 
a stirring proclamation in which he called upon the 
citizenry to rally to the Nation’s need for the conserva- 
tion of the priceless tomato crop. The Mayor of 
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Camden and the Regional and State WMC Di- 
rectors added their pleas. Radio crackled the air with 
terse, informative statements of the need for workers. 
The official proclamations, publicized on Thursday, 
were repeatedly broadcast. 

Then from homes, from stores, from offices and from 
war plants there was an outpouring of workers. They 
stormed the canneries and were put to work as rapidly 
as enrollment processes could be followed. Workers 
in big war plants left their customary benches at the 
end of their working day and signed up in large num- 
bers. Merchants, Government workers, police, high- 
way maintenance crews, firemen, office staffs, and 
vacationists were numbered in the emergency work 
host together with 2,500 men from the U. S. Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and from the 
British Navy, the French Navy, and from our own 
Merchant Marine. Down at the unloading platforms 
the baskets were speedily whisked from the burdened 
trucks, aad the canning of the crop was under way. 

The task of the USES in filling labor needs of the 
New Jersey canneries is by no means done for the year. 
In fact it is still a serious problem, but a progressively 
lessening one, whose solution now appears imminent. 








(Continued from page 13) 

The majority of the employable women in our 
community are already employed. But they aren’t 
happy. Women are changeable, you know, and 
these are on the march! The domestics want clerical 
jobs, the clerks want factory jobs, and the factory 
workers want more money. Suddenly the switch- 
board makes them nervous (at $17 a week), and 
nursing at the hospital isn’t nearly so important as 
industrial nursing at the steel mill (at twice the 
salary), and a 43-cent-an-hour job in a laundry after 
7 consecutive years is much too hot for a girl of any 
intelligence. What a _ waitress takes nowadays 
shouldn’t happen to the Axis. So they come to our 
office for a “‘defense” job to help in the war effort. 

A registered nurse with 5 years’ experience begged 
to be sent on a labor job in a steel mill at 73 cents an 
hour because she was bored with professional work. 
She unwisely wore her mink coat to the mill and did 
not get the job. A mother-daughter team working 
side by side in an office quit for more money. Daugh- 
ter was earning $115 a month and Mamma was 
batting in the 90’s. They couldn’t buy bonds and 
pay taxes with that. 

So if we could deglamorize—just a little bit—the 
smart uniforms and pert caps of the Mechanical Miss 
and play up the vital necessity of the less-spectacular 
jobs on the home front, maybe our womanpower 
would be less restless and more productive. 
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THE MICHIGAN PLAN 


PAROLED MEN from Michigan’s corrective insti- 
tutions are making a notable contribution to the war 
effort. They are a welcome addition to the labor 
force, and the fact that many of them acquired their 
skills while in custody and are making good under the 
exacting demands of war production, speaks well for 
the quality of training they received. 

One prisoner, for instance, who had formerly been 
a newspaper man, took advantage of the opportunity 
to study drafting while in prison. On his release, a 
large engineering company gave him a chance to 
apply his training. At present he is making a de- 
tailed drawing of parts critically needed in production 
of an important work commodity, and doing such a 
fine job that his employer has twice called the United 
States Employment Service to express his thanks. In 
general, employers cooperate wholeheartedly with 
local probation departments and parole officers, and 
the USES in the placement of parolees. Parolees are 
hired on an equal basis with other workers, and given 
every chance to make good. Not one of the 125 men 
placed through the Detroit Area Office of the USES in 
the Jast year has broken his parole. 

An agreement of cooperation has been in effect 
between the Michigan Department of Corrections 
and the USES for Michigan for the past 2 years. In- 
itially this agreement provided for special services to 
parolees who had to have job assurance before they 
could be released from prison. As of July 16, 1943 
a revised plan was worked out whereby employment 
of parolees, whether prearranged or not would be 
cleared with the USES to insure not only that jobs 
be suitable to the worker but essential to the war 
effort. The following procedure now applies to 
parolees currently being released from state prisons in 
Michigan: 

1. The parole officer, upon receipt of the prospective 
parolee’s prison file from Lansing, contacts the local 
USES office and presents the file to a referral officer 
for examination, and for a basis for discussion of 


suitable employment for the parolee. This file 
contains full information concerning the parolee, 
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including his prison record, work experience, and 
other pertinent data. 

2. The referral officer examines the parolee’s 
employment record and, where possible, selects a job 
opening, with the concurrence of the parole officer, 
which is suitable for the prospective parolee, and 
which is in essential industry. Before further action 
is taken the employer is fully informed of the situation, 
and his consent to consider that particular person for 
employment is obtained. The parole officer then 
reports the selection, including all necessary data 
regarding the employer and the job, to the State 
Supervisor of Parolees for final clearance. 

3. When the parolee is released, the local parole 
officer directs him to report to the local USES office, 
and presents a form letter of identification. The pa- 
rolee is then registered on the regular registration form, 
and referred to the job opening previously agreed 
upon, the letter of identification being attached to 
the registration card or employer’s order until verifi- 
cation of the placement has been made. 

4. The parolee is instructed to report back to the 
Employment Office if he does not get the job. The 
referral officer then selects another suitable opening, 
of the type approved by the parole officer, and, with 
the consent of the employer, refers the parolee. If 
there is any doubt as to the suitability of the job the 
referral officer confers with the local parole officer 
before making any additional referrals. In special 
cases, where the parole officer may wish to confer 
regarding any proposed employer for the parolee, such 
arrangements may be made with the referral officer. 

5. The outcome of the referral of a parolee is re- 
corded on the letter of identification which is for- 
warded to the local parole office immediately. The 
notations are not to be made in the usual ES symbols, 
but are written out in full, as, ‘‘Hired,” ‘‘Did not re- 
port,” or whatever the information may be. 

6. Where a job opening for the parolee has been 
found prior to the parolee’s referral to the Employ- 
ment Service, a notation to that effect is made on the 
parolee’s letter of identification by the parole officer. 
The local USES office involved registers the worker 
in the usual manner and determines whether or not 
the prearranged job will utilize the worker’s highest 
skill in essential industry. If so, the referral of the 
parolee proceeds as indicated in Sections 3, 4, and 5 
above. If the job opening is not in essential industry, 
or would not utilize the worker’s highest skill, the re- 
ferral officer withholds the referral, and notifies the 
the parole officer. 
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7. Each parolee receives a Limited Statement of 
Availability which limits his hiring to the designated 
employer. 

8. If for any reason parole is denied the inmate after 
arrangements have been made to place him, the local 
USES office is promptly notified by the parole officer. 

Prejudice against the hiring ‘of parolees in Michi- 
gan has been largely overcome. Skeptical employers 
have become aware that these parolees are a valuable 
addition to the local labor supply, and their perform- 
mance records in Michigan earns for them the right 
to receive consideration for job openings consistent 
with their ability to perform.—Harotp T. Hayes, 
State Supervisor of Handicapped Placement, USES, Michigan. 


ILLINOIS APPLIES 
7-POINT PROCEDURE 


SOON AFTER WAR was declared, the Blooming- 
ton office began to take stockof our marginal laborers, 
including parolees. The USES for Illinois was direc- 
ted to register them and to our office was assigned one 
of our large State Prisons. Early in 1942 three inter- 
viewers spent two days at the prison and brought back 
65 parolee registrations. 

We found that there were about 2,000 inmates in the 


institution, 20 percent of whom were then receiving ' 


three or more months of training in machine shop, 
sheet metal, foundry, plating, woodworking and weld- 
ing operations, automobiles mechanics, and clerical 
occupations. The trainees were given competent 
daily instruction for at least 2 hours,, after which they 
were permitted to work alone for the remainder of the 
morning or afternoon sessions in their respective shops, 
well supplied with lathes, planers, shapers, milling 
machines, arc and acetylene equipment. Special 
attention being given to the 65 parolees nearing the end 
of their sentence periods, since all parolees must have 
employment sponsors before being permitted to leave. 

Our confidential file still shows 155 applicants, 
28 of whom are women; their ages ranging from 17-38. 
Included in the group are 35 essential farm workers, 
7 sheet metal workers, 1 engine lathe operator, 1 
shaper operator, 1 milling machine operator, 3 black- 
smiths, 8 partially qualified machine operators, 2 
stenographers, 1 accountant, 3 day workers, and the 
rest range from yardmen to railroad men. 

During the year many other skilled, and semiskilled 
parolees applied for jobs; among them were farm 
workers, machine shop trainees, and others. They 
were all given particular attention since each repre- 
sented a.special case for special treatment. 

Since we have found out that our parolees are eager 
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to go to work, and also that they are freer than the 
ordinary applicant to move to distant points of the 
country, we make special efforts to place them in 
jobs for which their skills fit them. On one occasion, 
reports the clearance interviewer, a large number of 
placements were made from clearance sheet openings, 
the men being placed as molders, machinists, car- 
penters, welders, and other such jobs in arsenals, 
shipyards, and machine shops. 

In placing parolees, our Placement Interviewers feel 
that the best results are obtained by applying this 7- 
point procedure: (1) Apply sensibly all the parolee 
information available in the various local, State or 
Federal official bulletins; (2) get in touch with the 
sponsor of the parolee, getting his name, address, 
occupation, reaction to the parolee’s character, and 
inquiring whether he has any employment plans for 
his protege, or whether he himself would employ him; 
(3) call on the prospective employer to learn some- 


» thing about the employment possibilities for the pa- 


rolee in question, to get all the pertinent facts about 
the job and, if the proper vacancy has been ascer- 
tained, to give the employer as much information as 
the work opportunity warrants; (4) if all is favorable 
up to this point, reinterview the parolee, passing on to 
him the sponsor’s and employer’s reactions; (5) after 
rechecking, give him a referral card; (6) make full 
use of the registration card, which should not only 
be very carefully made out so far as the mechanics, 
and work history are concerned, but especially as to 
the prison sentence by recording the first offense, and 
all repetitions, thus helping to interpret the applicant 
much better, and aiding enormously in revealing the 
nature of the parolee’s attitude; (7) when fully assured 
that the employer will take the parolee, give the em- 
ployer as much information as the case requires on 
such items as appearance, and attitude.—Puiuip A. 
BusceMi, Junior Interviewer, USES, Bloomington, Ill. 





(Continued from page 7) 

When reclassification came to the area on August 1, 
community efforts were not relaxed. The WMC and 
Emergency Committees, and the citizens of the area 
which they represent, realize that difficult tasks are 
in store for the duration. Thus, the calling together 
again of all employers early in August to begin a much 
more intensified Training Within Industry program. 
Already the response to this program has been very 
encouraging. It looks as if the Dayton-Springfield 
area, by full utilization of its local labor supply, will 
be able to face and conquer the tough, lean labor 
market days which still lie ahead. 
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HELPING THOSE 
WHO HELP THEMSELVES 


NEW HAVEN, like so many other war production 
centers, has several civilian services which are neces- 
sary to the war effort but which are hard-pressed for 
workers. Low wage rates and a traditional stigma 
attached to these activities prevent workers from 
seeking or accepting employment in them. 

Laundries are one of them. Every effort has been 
made to overcome the local shortage in these estab- 
lishments, and a sound sales effort in their behalf by 
the USES has been responsible for some alleviation of 
the situation. But it takes some work on the part 
of the laundries themselves to get the job done. 

Particularly interesting is the case of one of the 
largest laundries in this area. Like the rest of the 
industry, it was faced with a critical shortage of 
workers; its work was from 2 to 3% weeks behind; 
in spite of good wages, attracting new workers was 
a major problem, and it was losing experienced help 
to “‘war industries.” This company hired a per- 
sonnel manager full time, and was fortunate in obtain- 
ing an energetic person with sales ability and a keen 
appreciation of the need for building the morale of 
present employees, appealing to new applicants, and 
advertising the working conditions and modern 
equipment of the plant. 

The new personnel man worked in close cooper- 
ation with the USES. A group of new interviewers 
who had received training in job descriptions for the 
laundry industry, together with several industrial 
division placement interviewers, were conducted 
through the laundry, had the work explained to them, 
noted the working conditions, and observed workers 
in all departments. When they returned to the local 
office they were well-equipped to do their part in 
“selling” laundry jobs. 

Review of the active file at this time revealed many 
applicants without industrial experience: housewives, 
former domestics (particularly day workers), and 
women who had been employed in_less-essential 
occupations. Wholesale recruitment of these groups 
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was done by mailing “‘call in” cards. Selection was 
made when the applicants arrived at the USES office. 
At this point a real sales job was necessary to con- 
vince applicants of the need for laundry workers and 
the improved conditions under which the work is 
performed. 

Due in great part to our referrals, in less than 3 
months this laundry has been able to furnish 7-day 
service and is making a fine contribution to the war 
effort by serving busy war workers and their families, 
as well as handling a large volume of Army and Navy 
work. 

We feel that the solution of the labor shortage in 
this locally needed activity—intelligent action by 
the laundry and its personnel manager, plus the 
success of the USES in referring applicants—will go 
a long way toward solving labor shortages in other 
essential services.—CLaIrE ELuiott, Interviewer, USES, 
New Haven, Conn. 


EXPERIENCE NEEDED 
IN PLACING THE BLIND 


YOU NEED plenty of experience if you are working 
in the placement of blind persons. That’s the lesson 
we in this office learned when we began to register 
and place blind persons some time ago. When we 
first accepted openings for blind persons, we soon 
discovered that many of our referrals couldn’t qualify 
for the job, and that we had many applicants for 
whom our interviewers had no conception of “suit- 
able employment.” 

Accordingly, we called a meeting with representa- 
tives of a few agencies for the blind for the purpose 
of staff training. All interviewers for the handicapped 
were present, and cases were presented for group dis- 
cussion. Problems in interpreting eye reports, case 
histories, and our method of approaching employers 
were discussed. 

For the next several months we continued to learn 
about jobs for the blind. We received and checked 
the job families for the handicapped; we visited the 
workshops for the blind and watched them at work; 
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we discussed the use of the blind with employers; we 
observed jobs and determined their suitability. One 
interviewer spent each afternoon visiting employers, 
persuading them to accept blind workers. 

Employers approached were invariably interested 
and were willing to let our staff examine operations 
in the plant to determine suitability. Their greatest 
objection was based on fear. As one employer ex- 
pressed it, he “would wake up in the middle of the 
night, cold with sweat, wondering what would hap- 
pen to the blind man in case of a fire.” Another 
concerned the training difficulties that would be en- 
countered if it were necessary to transfer a worker 
to a different job. 

In selling the idea to employers, we emphasized 
the orderly work habits of the blind, their ability to 
concentrate on the work at hand uninterrupted by 
visual distractions, and the greater reliability of the 
sense of touch when performing such jobs as removing 
burrs from metal. On each visit we checked working 
conditions, observing whether the workroom was well 
organized, with clear, unobstructed aisles. 


In our placement program we treat our blind appli- 
cants the same as we do regular applicants. When 
we refer blind workers to openings, we do not take 
them to the jobs. We do not offer assistance to the 
employer in breaking in the worker. We do not 
limit the employment of the blind to one worker for 
each company. We do not offer to relieve the em- 
ployer of his responsibility of firing an unsatisfactory 
worker. 

However, in a few instances, we have requested 
assistance from an agency for the blind in the job 
adjustment of dictaphone operators we placed and 
have found such help of vital importance. On 
another job very remote from transportation lines, 
we requested guide service until the workers learned 
to reach the factory without aid. On each place- 
ment a follow-up call was made to the employer 
within a month to determine the suitability of the 
worker. 

Analysis of the files in New York City in March 
indicated that we had 113 blind persons on register, 
98 men and 15 women. From December 1942 to 
March 1943, 43 blind persons were placed. These 
jobs included polishing and buffing, drill and foot 
press operating, folding boxes in a corrugated box 
factory, inspecting small parts, crimping on art 
brushes, riveting, poultry farming, dictaphone operat- 
ing, and radio assembling. 

Reports from employers show that these workers 
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are making a permanent place for themselves. That 
more can be done with WMC showing industry the 
way is indicated by the following letter from one 
radio manufacturer: “. . . we have numerous blind 
persons working in our organization. We have not 
utilized them in menial tasks, but have placed them 
in responsible positions where they carry on work 
equivalent to the best-trained and most important 
people in the organization . . . on‘testing, inspec- 
tion, cable work, chassis work, and other similar 
tasks.”"—ANN LEHMAN, Senior Employment Consultant 
For the Handicapped, USES for New York. 


WE MUST FIND THE ANSWERS 


WHAT PROBLEMS do today’s applicants bring 
to an interviewer’s desk? How can these problems 
be solved to the best advantage of industry? What 
potential labor reserves can be tapped to fill the gaps 
in the manpower ranks? These are the questions 
we in the local offices must consider, weigh, and 
solve. Let us take, for example, the chief groups of 
applicants who come to our office: 

A, Negro women.—By far the largest group, they 
come to us with varying backgrounds of experience, 
education, and age. Most of them have little educa- 
tion. Many are unable to work swing or graveyard 
shifts due to transportation difficulties or family 
responsibilities. 

B. Older women.—They have a wide range of 
background and potential qualities ready for any shift 
and all types of work. Some, however, are inter- 
ested in day work and part-time work only—the latter 
because of family duties. 

C. Older men.—Over 60 years of age, active, 
healthy, yet incapable of heavy work. 

Is it possible to utilize these groups? Wherein 
does adjustment lie? Do we need time to solve these 
problems? Or is it imagination, or a close under- 
standing between employer and employee? 

What can we do with group A? A brief survey of 
any industry will show many possibilities of using 
relatively uneducated persons. Can a more careful, 
thoughtful, open mind find more of these openings 
within every industry? Surely, there are many spots 
where an adjustment of employees would leave these 
unskilled positions open for many members of group 
A. Have we thoroughly and completely canvassed 
these possibilities? 

Within group A are also those with much to offer 
but whose abilities lie untapped: educated, and equip- 
ped with skills, their qualifications are ignored by 
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employers with an already numerous list of manpower 
needs and orders. 

In group B are women with previous industrial and 
professional work experience of many years. This 
group brings caution, patriotism, and interest to the 
interviewer’s desk and becomes bewildered with the 
very few possible openings within the lower wage 
brackets. The typical question is, ‘Surely, isn’t my 
intelligence worth something?” Or, “There is such 
a need for help. The newspapers have pages of ads. 
Why is there nothing for me?” ‘Their requests seem 
reasonable and logical to them—a job not too far 
distant, a wage scale which at least strikes the average 
of wage scales. 

Why in a critical shortage area are only the lowest 
wages and jobs listed for them? Age has something 
to offer. Have employers surveyed the production 
lines again and again for openings for older women? 
Have imagination, initiative, and courage been used 
to place this labor pool? What answer can we give 
to these women? 

There are many women in both groups who are 
available for only day work. Alternating shifts has 
been the employers’ only solution to the lack of interest 
in night work. However, nursery schools are set 
only for the 12-hour shifts from 7 a. m. until 7 p. m. 
How can mothers aid the war effort with rotating 
shifts? Perhaps rotating shifts are no longer the 
answer. If an industry ran on a straight-shifi basis, a 
mother could bring from the nursery or some other 
designated source a signed statement of her availability 
for day work only, due to supervision she must give her 
children at night. If working mothers were given 
preference on the day shift, surely a program could 
be set up to induce other women into the swing and 
graveyard shifts. Maybe a lot of us need a major 
course in “‘shift problem thinking.” 

Those in group C are anxious, willing, often begging 
to do their share. What is offered? Janitor work in 
most cases, and not always acceptable from the 
applicant’s point of view. Many of these men still have 
potentialities of service, but age is their handicap . . . 
from the employer’s point of view. 

These are the problems at the interviewer’s desk! 
Have employers been made aware of these problems 
and their possible solutions? Have they set up man- 
ning tables to use up these groups of our present-day 
labor supply? Or are these groups going to continue 
to roam unsatisfied and disgruntled when there is a 
crying need which they are not allowed even to try 
to fill? Can we not successfully answer these groups 
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with concrete, honest possibilities of work experience? 

If it is time we need—let us make time! If it is 
imagination—let us find imagination! If it is initi- 
ative we need—then let us find initiative! We must 
find the answers.—FrRmEDA May MassEy, Interviewer, 
USES, Oakland, Calif. 


TEXAS USES HELPS 
HANDICAPPED FIND WAR JOBS 


WORKING in the control tower of a large Texas 
air field, guarding the safety of the men who fly, is a 
one-armed man in his fifties who a few months ago 
was a street vendor. This operator, like his able- 
bodied fellow workers, has been given careful, rigid 
training for the responsibility of informing Uncle 
Sam’s pilots of weather and traffic conditions at the 
airport. 

When he first applied at the office of the United 
States Employment Service, he seemed to have little 
to offer except a high school education and the year 
he had spent selling goods in the street. But he has 
proved so efficient in his new work that his employer 
placed an order for another handicapped worker as 
soon as there was an opening in a similar position. 

Given a chance to show what they can do, Texans 
with physical handicaps are contributing a man-sized 
share to the war effort. The USES here has been 
able to convince more and more employers of the 
advantages of accepting the physically disabled for 
work in which their afflictions will not affect their 
efficiency. 

A 22-year-old Houston girl, totally blind since in- 
fancy, is a competent gager for a large tool company. 
She worked as a seamstress upon graduation from 
high school, and later, with the aid of her Seeing Eye 
dog, was a saleswoman. Through the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division and the USES she was able 
to qualify for and be referred to her war work ap- 
pointment. 

We have sent 100 deaf workers to one aircraft firm 
in the last few weeks. They are riveters, machine- 
shop equipment operators, painters, and sheet-metal 
workers, 25 percent of them women between 40 and 
45. The only special technique involved is that they 
be allowed to work in isolated tasks or in units where 
one of their number is leadman and interpreter. 

At a bench in the clothing and equipage department 
of a Texas army camp, a 39-year-old deaf worker does 
an expert job of repairing soldiers’ shoes. A paralytic 
in the same department is also learning the trade. 
His body, hunched and badly twisted, his lower limbs 
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almost gone, he had been able to work in the past 
only as the operator of a small huckster establishment. 
Under the guidance of older, experienced workers, he 
is making satisfactory progress in his new field. 

These are not isolated cases. A Wichita Falls ma- 
chinist, forced to wear steel braces on his legs as a 
result of injuries in an automobile accident, is doing 
precision work in the manufacture of barrage balloon 
winches and other war material. A watchmaker who 
lost both legs is instrument repairman at the San 
Antonio Arsenal. Only a short period of training was 
necessary to qualify him to repair pressure, flow, and 
combustion meters and gages. 

An artificial right arm supplied by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division and a course in electric weld- 
ing enabled one Houston man to accept a responsible 
position in a local shipyard. He has since been made, 
a first class welder. Others like him include a metal 
bench worker at an aircraft plant, a zinc smelter 
fireman in a bomber plant, and an automobile me- 
chanic at Fort Sam Houston. 

Original physical requirements in most of these 
positions were rigid. Employers were unwilling at 
first to risk responsible positions in the hands of 
handicapped persons, even though their experience 
or training qualified them for the jobs. But as the 
supply of able-bodied workers has grown smaller, we 
have been able to persuade employers to give physi- 
cally disabled workers a trial. The results have been 
satisfactory from every standpoint. 

Using such examples as those above in our “sales 
talks” to employers, working closely with the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, and exercising discre- 
tion in making referrals, we feel confident that we 
can place any employable physically handicapped 
applicant.—USES for Texas. 


OUTWITTING THE FLOODS 


REMEMBER the disastrous floods early this sum- 
mer? Floodwaters launched a major offensive 
against crops, farm equipment and livestock, farm 
lands, bridges and highways, railroad property, 
buildings and factories in the northwestern part of 
Arkansas; losses in this area alone exceeded the $10 
million mark. Many crops were completely washed 
away; more than 3,500 refugees were temporarily 
housed in Fort Smith store buildings. Water lines 
were major casualties, and drinking water was 
rationed without benefit of OPA. For about 3 
weeks the word “‘bath” meant just a city in England. 

Soldiers from Camp Chaffee built a temporary 
pontoon bridge across the raging river, as an interim 
solution of the drinking water problem, and pro- 
vided amphibians and other army equipment for 
saving lives and property. 
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The American Red Cross wasted no time in hous- 
ing, feeding, and rehabilitating the flood’s victims, 
aided by civic organizations of the community. 
Promptly at the beginning of the flood, the USES 
started to place many persons in temporary work to 
allow them to contribute uninterruptedly toward 
production for the war effort and to enable them to 
continue to be self-supporting even during the emer- 
gency. In all areas it worked closely with the County 
Extension Agents of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Red Cross, and other organizations to enable 
each affected individual who wanted to continue in 
the war of production to be transferred to that sector. 

In every instance first consideration was given to 
putting back into a state of cultivation those flooded 
sarms which could be rehabilitated for late produc- 
tion; however, many of the farms could not be saved 
in time because of the lateness of the season or because 
they were so badly damaged that it was impossible to 
replant in time for further production this year. 
Where “first aid” could help farm lands to get back 
into production, replanting was started immedi- 
ately. Where it was too late to replant cotton, the 
land was in many instances used for late corn, soy 
beans, and hay. 

Where flood casualties to lands were so severe that 
the “doctors” prescribed a convalescent period until 
next season’s planting, the affected workers were 
moved to workable farm lands where their help was 
needed to produce more and better crops to offset 
the flood losses. Workers who had experience in 
helping with construction work during those periods 
in the agricultural season when they had caught up 
with their farm work were shifted to this field of 
endeavor. This included building construction for 
war activities, repair of bridges, devastated homes 
and buildings, and road repair. Many transfers to 
these other fronts were made with the understanding 
that they were of a temporary nature, with the worker 
to be sent back to his original farm work without 
delay as quickly as hospitalized farm lands were 
sufficiently recovered to enable further immediate 
production. 

Practically every worker forced off of his farm by 
the waters was referred to some activity directly con- 
nected with the war effort, either temporarily or for 
the duration of the emergency. Some helped in the 
production of gliders, others in the construction of a 
power dam, and many in sawmills, cooperage mills, 
timber cutting, and cotton compresses. 

It was all taken in stride—a fine demonstration of 
the practical functioning of a major rehabilitation 
program—with the USES playing a leading role.— 
RANDALL M. FALK, Administrative Assistant, USES for 
Arkansas. 
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ARE YOU A HOARDER? 


ARE YOU HOARDING ideas and suggestions that might be of benefit to 
other local offices and to War Manpower Commission personnel everywhere? 
If so, put them into circulation. 

Do you have some questions on current manpower problems buzzing 
around in your head, wishing you might find time to run down the answers 
to them? We’d like to find the answers for you. 


e+ *k * 


Why not bring your candle out from under that bushel of reticence and 
send those ideas to ‘““The Query Post”? Why leave unasked those questions 
that might prove a beacon light to some other local office? 

The War Manpower Commission is constantly on the lookout for enlighten- 
ment from the field, especially from personnel who are close to actual problems. 
It may be the simplest sort of an idea for improving some small local office 
operation. Or, perhaps, it may be something that will serve to benefit the 
entire organization. Whatever it is—“The Query Post” should have it. 

In this critical period of war, speed of action is paramount. We must find 
shorter, quicker, and at the same time more efficient ways of getting things 
done. In your day-to-day operations, you’ve undoubtedly said to yourself 
many a time, “‘Why don’t we do that in this fashion?” or “I wonder if this 
method wouldn’t be an improvement over that.” Well, we want you to do 
your thinking on paper. Unbosom yourself. Send those ideas, those sugges- 
tions, those questions to ““The Query Post.” In trying to help yourself, you 
may help everybody else who has problems similar to your own. 


x * * 


Don’t bypass the little questions. We'd like to get a lot of those. If ques- 
tions are too involved and cover too much territory, we'll answer them by mail. 
But we believe there are a lot of little points that are bothering you and we’d 
like to help clear them up. We'll publish as many as space permits each month. 


x*** 


Each communication received from a local office is reviewed by a specialist 
in the particular field with which it deals. He will draft a reply that is accurate 
and informative. Its helpfulness may reach out far beyond your own sphere 
of activity to speed the work of others. Thus your wisp of an idea or your 
brief question may become an active tool for victory. 

Stop hoarding your thinking—Make the Most of ‘““The Query Post’’! 
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What’s on your mind? THE QUERY POST welcomes questions, suggestions, and ideas from all employees—local, State, area, and regional— 
of the War Manpower Commission. Answers will be prepared by WMC specialists. All communications should be signed with the name and title of 
the author; such information will be withheld from publication upon request. Address: THE QUERY POST, Manpower Review, War Manpower 


Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


1. In the article entitled “‘Priming for Post-war Tasks” in 

the July 1943 issue of the “Manpower Review,” ref- 
erence 1s made to a bill pending in Congress to amend the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act to provide for a broader program 
of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or 
otherwise. What is the present status of this legislation? In 
addition to persons disabled in industry, what other groups 
are included? 


Public Law 113 (H. R. 2536) became law on 
July 6, 1943. The short title of the Act is the ‘Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1943.” 
The amendments extend rehabilitation services to 
war-disabled civilians, which term is defined to mean: 


1. Any civilian (except a person who is paid by the United 
States, or any department, agency, or instrumentality thereof, 
for services as a civilian defense worker) disabled while serving 
at any time after December 6, 1941, and prior to the termina- 
tion of the present war as declared by Presidential proclama- 
tion or concurrent resolution of the Congress— 

a. in the Aircraft Warning Service; or 

b. as a member of the Civil Air Patrol; or 

c. as a member, in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Director of the Office of Civilian Defense, of the United 
States Citizens Defense Corps in the protective services engaged 
in civilian defense, as such protective services are established 
from time to time by regulation or order of such Director; or 

d. as a registered trainee taking training in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by such Director for such protective 
services, and 


2. Any civilian disabled while serving at any time after 
December 6, 1941, and prior to the termination of the present 
war as so declared as an officer or member of the crew of a 
vessel owned or chartered by the Maritime Commission, or the 
War Shipping Administration, or operated under charter 
from such Commission or Administration; but no individual 
shall be considered to be a war-disabled civilian unless he is 
disabled as a result of disease or injury, or aggravation of a 
pre-existing disease or injury, incurred in line of duty during 
such period, not due to his own misconduct. 
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2. Does a veteran have to present an Honorable Discharge to 
be registered with the USES as a veteran? 


No. There are many types of discharges which will 
be accepted as evidence of service in the armed forces 
of the United States. Many veterans who are dis- 
charged under honorable conditions do not receive 
what is commonly known as an Honorable Discharge. 
Included in that category are persons who receive 
Certificate of Disability Discharges, Special Order 
Discharges, and many other types of discharge issued 
under honorable conditions. 


3. What is to determine whether a handicapped job seeker 

should be referred (7) directly to a job, (2) to a war 
training course, (3) to the State vocational rehabilitation 
office? 

If the applicant can be placed in a job which can 
make reasonably full use of his capabilities and in 
which his impairment is obviously not an interfering 
factor, he may be referred directly to a job. Often 
handicapped persons have been pigeonholed in jobs 


‘which do not make full use of their abilities because 


of misconceptions of the limiting effects of their physi- 
cal defects. If the applicant has been customarily 
employed below his highest skill for this reason, it 
may be profitable to refer him to a war training 
course for brushing up and advanced training in his 
highest potential skill. If there is any doubt regard- 
ing his physical ability to perform on the job or in 
the training course for which he seems otherwise 
fitted, or if there is any difficulty in determining 
what he 7s fitted for, or any apprehension as to his 
emotional ability to ““make good” on the job or in 
training, he should be referred to the State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

not needed for essential agricultural production may 
be released to high priority manufacturing employ- 
ment, the War Food Administration is limiting agri- 
cultural employment to levels based on requirements 
for production. It is planned that peak seasonal 
requirements for agriculture will be met through 
cooperation of the WMC with the WFA; when neces- 
sary, the WMC will arrange for release of nonagri- 
cultural workers needed on farms, for importation of 
foreign workers, for allocation of prisoners of war, and 
in emergencies, for use of enlisted men. Agricultural 
workers deferred by the Selective Service System as 
Class II-C or Class III—C will be required to accept 
other essential employment that may be available 
locally during the seasonal periods when they are not 
needed on farms. All Class II-C and Class III-C 
deferments are to be reviewed periodically by the Se- 
lective Service System in the light of agricultural 
manpower needs determined by the WFA. 

8. Adjustment of Selective Service Withdrawals.—To 
avoid substantial reduction of employment below the 
established ceilings for high priority plants, Selective 
Service withdrawals from firms listed as Class I or 
II will be related to employment ceilings and replace- 
ment possibilities and will be based on replacement 
schedules prepared by the establishments and ap- 
proved by the WMC. Draft boards are instructed 
to refer workers in critical occupations not employed 
in high priority establishments to the USES when 
they come up for classification. The regulations 
require that these workers be considered for defer- 
ment if they accept jobs at their highest skills in high 
priority establishments. 

9. Provision of Adequate Community Facilities—Supple- 
menting the efforts to achieve balance between man- 
power supply and production requirements through 
the establishment of priorities and improved labor 
utilization, WMC is arranging to make specific 
recommendations concerning housing, transportation, 
day-care, and other community facilities necessary 
for labor recruitment and employment stabilization. 

10. Manpower Recruitment—When measures have 
been taken to reduce the volume of contracts for the 
West Coast, to improve the volume of production per 
worker, and to provide adequate community facili- 
ties, the success of the West Coast Manpower Program 
will depend on intensive recruitment of additional war 
production workers. Recruiting must take place 
within the five critical areas themselves, to the extent 
that this is possible. To this end the WMC, in collab- 
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oration with the Office of War Information, will use 
every availble means, especially the press and the 
radio, to intensify recruitment of workers locally. 
The largest groups of workers still potentially avail- 
able for employment on the Pacific Coast are women 
not customarily in the labor market, transferees from 
less-essential industries, and part-time workers, in- 
cluding boys and girls in school. 

To the extent that intensive local recruitment of 
additional war production workers does not close the 
gap in the need for workers, it will be necessary for 
WMC to recruit additional workers from outside 
California, Oregon, and Washington to safeguard 
essential work under contract on the West Coast. 

x k * 

In a recent report to James F. Byrnes, Director of 
the Office of War Mobilization, Bernard M. Baruch, 
Presidential adviser, speaking specifically about the 
West Coast Plan, stated: 


The Labor Budget Plan represents more drastic controls than 
any yet introduced in any community. Manufacturers will 
have to forego their right to hire as many workers as they please 
and be contented only with the numbers allotted them, accord- 
ing to priority. Workers will be limited in their choice of jobs. 
No one would suggest such controls in peacetime. But the only 
alternative to some plan of this sort is a National Service Act 

. which carries with it tremendous implications and would 
take time to get. Plane production cannot wait . . . every- 
thing called for in this labor budget plan would be necessary in 
the administration of such an act. 


(Continued from page 9) 
the war effort by referring such inquiries to local USES 
offices. This procedure is not only helpful to the 
Jocal board, but can be of material assistance to the 
Jocal employment offices by making available to them 
individuals who are willing to change employment if 
that appears to be in the national interest. 

To obtain the maximum benefit from the exchange 
of information between local boards and local offices 
of the Uses, care must be taken to see that all facts 
available are considered and that the information is 
accurate. Many claims will be made that an individ- 
ual registrant possesses skill as a machinist, a]l-round 
electrician, or a millwright when in fact the man does 
not have the requisite training to qualify for such 
skills. We must utilize to the greatest advantage those 
men who are truly skilled or those for whom there is 
no replacement available; but at the same time the 
manpower requirements for the armed forces must be 
met, and if men can be released from industry they 
must be made available for induction. 

Today, in the fall of 1943, almost 9 million Selective 
Service registrants have been inducted or enlisted. 
This is twice the strength of our entire military estab- 
lishment in World War I. By the end of this year we 
expect to call many more, but, as General Hershey 
has said, We are nearing ihe bottom of the military man- 
power pool. Obviously, then, “four hardest days are 
yet to come.” 
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HOW DO YOU USE THE MANPOWER REVIEW? 














RECENTLY persons and offices on the free distribution list of the Review were requested to state whether or 
not they wished to remain on this list and, if so, to justify their request. The replies received, particularly 


from local offices of the USES, have been illuminating. Here are sample excerpts from some of the letters: 





We find the use of this publication most helpful 
in correlating USES activities * * * and we have 
also found information published in the Manpower 
Review very helpful to our training people. * * * 


We have found the information in the Manpower 
Review extremely helpful not only in the prepara- 
tion of addresses and informal talks before civic 
and trade groups, but also ideally suited for adapta- 
tion in our radio programs each week. 


We find it very useful in planning recruitment 
and special activities in the area. 


We have found the Manpower Review most in- 
formative relative to stabilization programs; and 
we have also obtained many helpful hints on em- 
ployment service activities. 


The Manpower Rentew serves the following pur- 
poses in our organization: it is a medium through 
which we learn of plans and methods being used 
in other sections of the country which are very often 
of value to us in solving our own local problems; 
* * * it gives us an over-all picture of what is 
being accomplished by WMC and the USES. 


We use the Reotew as background material for 
training classes. 





How does your office use the Manpower Renew? Do you use it for training purposes, for improving office 
operations? Does the experience of other offices help you to solve your problems? 


If so, why not pass on the story of the Review’s helpfulness to other employees of WMC and the USES? 
If a local office story published in the Review helped you to solve a problem in your own office you have mate- 
rial for a very appropriate article which the Review would welcome. Or, if you plan to use informational 
material appearing in the Review for training purposes, a description of this training method would also 
make a valuable story for readers of the Renew. 


In addition, we’d like to have you tell us what And of story and type of article you find most helpful. 
This information will be of great assistance in guiding future editorial policy of the Manpower Review. 


I __________________________—__— ________} 


HAVE YOU READ——? 





“Bottom of the Barrel,” and “So You Can’t 
Keep a Maid,” Saturday Evening Post, October 9. 
The first is an analysis of our present manpower 
problems; the second tells how a domestic looks 
at the maid problem. 

“Detroit’s Women Workers,” and “Salvaging 
Men and Materials in Wartime,’ World Outlook, 
October. The first describes methods of solving 
community problems, the other the work of 
Goodwill Industries in finding jobs for the handi- 
capped. 

‘Skylines,’ Mademoiselle, October. Employment 
opportunities for women in the aviation industries— 
both factory and white collar jobs. 


“Youth and War,” Woman’s Press, October. 
How Britain uses her youth in the war effort. 

“While Mother Works,” Liberty, October 23. 
— Connecticut, solves its child care prob- 
ems. 

“Mrs. Casey Jones Takes Over,”—how nearly 
100,000 women railroad workers are helping to 
keep America’s wartime trains rolling; and “‘How 
to Keep a War Plant Happy,” a recreation pro- 
gram operated by the country’s largest aircraft 
manufacturers. Click, October. 

“Their Powder’s Not Talcum,” This Week, 
October 10. Describes the work of women in a 
smokeless powder plant. 
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